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THE LAWYER’S BRIDE. 
BY Ss. A. H. 


“Jane Sullivan is really going to be 
married,” said Hannah Piersol, entering 
my room one bright morning. 

“Ah! when is the important event go- 
ing to take place, and who is to be the 
bridegroom? it is all news to me.” 

“Why as to the time, we are not certi- 
fied, but John Fulsom is the husband elect.”’ 

“Indeed, why I thought Emma. Green 
was his affianced wife; I hope our young 
lawyer is not a coquettish gentleman.” 

“Emma dismissed him; she thought 
his habits were not good, and that a man 
who would not lay aside his cups and pipes 
to please a young lady, would not be very 
liable to do it to gratify a wife; she re- 
quested him to discontinue his visits.” . 

“Wisely done, too; but is Lawyer Ful- 
somintemperate? He is generally esteem- 
edasmart man; and more than ordinari- 
ly enterprising.” 

“Yes, he is so, but I suppose he does 
sometimes dip into the forbidden cup too 
deep for his own good, and he smokes his 
cigar incessantly.” 

“That is disagreeable enough, certainly, 
but not so deleterious as the other habit; 
strange that in the present age of reform, 
ayoung man of any intelligence should 
fall into such excesses, it speaks but poor- 

ly of his enterprise.”’ 

“T think Jane ought to understand that 
he is addicted to these things, for it will 
be too bad for her to marry him; she is 
80 sensitive that it will kill her outright 
to find her husband is in the drunkard’s 
path.” ’ 

“T hope she will make the discovery 
before she is married, however you might 
casually drop a watchword to place her 
upon her guard ; you are intimate friends.” 

“Ido not like to interfere in such an 

affair, yet, certainly Jane ought to know; 
ifshe could only be convinced for herself 
—let me see, I reckon I know how to fix 
it; and then she can act as she pleases.’ 
_ “How now, Hannah? You know Jane 
1880 plain hearted that she would be as 
liable to ask him the direct question, as any 
Way.” 

“Not quite—but Jane has, we know, a 

cture of romance in her composition ; 
now if you can prevail upon her to enter 
into my scheme, she will find out his beset- 
ting sin by her own observation without 
any actual assistance.” 

“What mad project have you in view 
now ?” 

“Be patient, Kate, and you shall find 
out; Iam afraid you could not keep the 


secret, and by getting air all would be lost ;” 
so saying the frolic-loving girl ran out of 
the parlor, and in a few minutes I saw her 
enter Mrs. Sullivan’s residence, who, with 
her only daughter, had, a few months pre- 


make it a permanent residence. Mrs Sul- 
livan was a widow,-and of her numerous 
family one alone was spared to be a solace 
and comfort to her declining years. Rear- 
ed in affluence, her every wish a law, it 
might have been expected that she 
would have been self-willed; but, upon 
the contrary, it was often remarked by her 
acquaintances, that none of the gay groupe 
of which she was the centre, was more mild 
or amiable than Miss Jane; and all val- 
ued the acquisition to our merry circle, 
when the young, gay, and wealthy heiress 
became one of its members. Jane was pe- 
culiarly diffident of herabilities, but she had 
that love of romance which would often 
carry her into a frolic, from which she 
would have otherwise instinctively shrank. 
Hannah Piersol was an exceedingly lively 
girl, of great energy, and full confidence in 
her own powers; she knew that she pos- 
sessed the ability to do what ever she chose, 
and was therefore by this spirit, often led 
into scenes of life from which young ladies 
are usually excluded. 

Upon the evening of the same day in 
which she had projected her scheme, she 
again entered our parlor, and after a few 
common-place remarks, casually inquired 
of a gentleman present when the court sat 
at Clifton. 

** Next week, Thursday,” was the reply. 

“Is it expected Lawyer Fulsom will be 
there?” 

“Yes, he is certainly intending to be 
there; he is engaged as counsel in a num- 
ber of cases, and if he should happen to be 
himself he will do well undoubtedly. I 
fear, however, that he will not resist the 
temptations by which he will be surround- 
ed. He is, I am fearful, fast descending 
in the broad road to ruin.” 

Hannah took her leave; I could form no 
conception of the plan she was forming, but 
was satisfied it had some connection with 
Clifton and the County Court. Next 
Tuesday morning the stage coach drove up 
to Mrs. Sullivan’s door, and two respecta- 
bly dressed aged women entered the inside, 
while their baggage was deposited upon 
the coach; supposing them to be some 
company of the family, I thought no more 
of the circumstance till I understood, by 
some passing friends, that neither Hannah 








Piersol or Jane Sullivan could be found, 
they had gone On an excursion somewhere 
| —ne one Kiiew whither, The thought 





vious, come into our village, intending to } 








flashed upon my mind-in a moment that 
they had gone to Clifton. I could hardly 
restrain my impatience to learn the result. 
Five days passed, when the wheels of the 
stage again rattled up the street, and again 
stopped before the mansion of the widow. 
The same old ladies alighted, one of them 
hobbled upon her cane towards the house, 
while the other adjusted her spectacles to 
pay hey far give directions concerning 
her trunks a’ andboxes. Surely these 
vencrablojymatrons could not, be the girls 
—in.a few’ moments the merry laugh of 
Hannah came ringing forth from the open 
windows, and impatient to learn the result 
of the expedition, I donned my bonnet and 
shawl, and pushed over to hear the re- 
port. When I entered the parlor, two old 
ladies rose to greet me, attired in rather 
coarse but tidy apparel, with their neat 
muslin caps tied under their chins by a broad 
black ribbon, which passed over the crown, 
While their iron rimmed spectacles were 
confined upon the outside by a bit of white 
paper: their old fashioned calico gowns 
were somewhat faded, but perfectly neat. 

‘The Misses Jones,”’ said Mrs. Sullivan, 
and I returned their ‘how d’ye does,’ with 
all due courtesy,"and taking the proffered 
seat,..began,. {0 inquire concerning their 
journey, when, from the lips of one of the 
venerable spinsters, proceeded the merry 
laugh of Hannah Piersol, while Jane Sul- 
livan’s voice proclaimed at once who the 
Misses Jones were. ‘Ah Kate, you may 
well be deceived,’ said Jane, ‘for no one 
has known us since we left home, and you 
know that a great many of our villagers 
went over to Court at the same time we 
started, both by stage and private convey- 
ance.’ 

“« And you have really been to Clifton? 
why girls.” 

“Really and truly,” said Hannah, “ but 
come, we must change our dress or the se- 
cret will get out. Kate, you must give us 
the right hand of fellowship, and not for 
the life of you saya word about the Misses 
Jones, and when we come down we will 
tell you the whole story, but no questions 
now—come Jane.” 

When the girls had gone, Mrs. Sullivan 
and I had a hearty laugh. 

‘“« Those are sad girls, Kate, but they are 
so full of frolic that they must have some 
fun; I was terribly afraid they would be 
found out; but did they not make capital 
old ladies. How well Jane limped off and 
complained of the rheumatism. Hannah 
can do anything she tries; but I do want 
to hear their story.” 

“Now for the adventures of the old 
maids.” 

“Well, mother; but Hannah must be 
the narrator, for she did all the talking; 
Icould not say a word; all I did was to 
take snuff and have the rheumatism.” 

“Well, Mrs. Sullivan, to begin then, we 
understood, you know, that Mr. Fulsom 
was not to go till Thursday morning; we 
supposed, Enceiore, if we started on Wed- 
nesday, we should have plenty of time to 
get there and locate ourselves nicely before 
he should arrive, but judge of our conster- 
nation, when we found ourselves exactly 
opposite to him in the coach. I certainly 
expected we should be detected, but the 
dust hurt poor Jane’s eyes so that she was 
obliged to put her thick veil over her face, 
and I thought likely she went to sleep, 
for she did not speak but once till we ar- 
rived at Clifton, but let me do all the talk- 
ing, and I never knew Fulsom to be more 
sociable. He inquired. very partigularly 
concerning the whys and wherefore, of out 
visit to Mrs. Sullivan's. 
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refer to Miss Jane. He thought hera very 
fine young lady; I said she was a very fine 
gal—he esteemed her for being amiable 
afid intelligent; I liked her because she 
was good natured—he wondered if she 
was going to be married; I guessed not— 
next, did she receive many calls from young 
gentleman? I said as how I did not see 
any fellows about there, but heard them 
tell of a Mr. Fulsom, a young lawyer, that 
called quite often, and I reckoned that Jane 
liked him well enough, and I guessed like- 
ly that he loved her too, but the game was 
all up with him now. Why so, said ho— 
why, says I, one morning there came in a 
rattle-headed girl that they called Hannah, 
and she told Jane a long story about John 
Fulsom being intemperate; and how he 
smoked, and that that was the reason the 
Green gal turned him off, and that some- 
times he got so bad that he could not at- 
tend to his business, and folks were afraid 
he would disgrace himself if he went over 
to the Country Court. 

What did Jane say to it, he inquired, 
and his face was as deep a crimson as the 
brightest velvet rose. Why, she looked 
dreadful sober, said I, and said she was very 
sorry, for Mr. Fulsom was a very fine young 
_man, but he must give up all thoughts of 
marrying her; for she would never marry a 
man that used intoxicating drinks, and as 
to tobacco that was next to it, and she al 
most cried when she said she should never 
marry Lawyer Fulsom, and then Hannah 
told her, perhaps he would leave off in 
time, and she said if he did not respect 
himself enough to become a sober man, she 
would not flatter herself that a wife would 
ever induce him to do it, and a great deal 
more she said about him, but I guess it was 
something of a cross to give him up; bat 
she will the very next time he calls to see 
her. Well, after I told him all this, he 
looked mighty sober, and did not seem to 
want to talk any more, and when we drove 
up to the hotel where we changed horses, 
he did not go into the bar-room, but stai 
upon the verandah, and when he 
acquaintance that invited him. to go and” 
take a glass of wine, he refused promptly. 

“What is the matter, John,” said he, 
“‘T never knew you to refuse to take a glass 
before ?” 

“*T am almost a temperance man,” sdf 
Fulsom. 

“Ah, what has turned your mind.so sud- 
denjy?, I should thiak it was Kigh tine’ +6 
comyatrice.a;*tesorm when:one young lady 
has turned you off because you are dissipat- 
ed, and another is onty waiting a chance to 
serve you in the same styl¢.”’ 

You see now, Mrs. Sullivan, that our 
concerted plan for employing him as coun- 
sel, would not bear at all; and as there 
would be no use to remain at Clifton, we 
went on to the Springs, and stopped over 
one stage,and ther returned home quite 
safe.” 

“Yes, dear mother, and a delightful time 
we have had of it too, I enjoyed it to per- 
fection, it was so romantic.” 

“* Well done, girls, what wild expedition 
will you start next? Itrembled for you.” 

“But mother, if you could only have 
heard Hannah’s voice tremble, and seen her 
take snuff, whilst acting out Miss Debby 
Jones, you would have laughed outright ; 
Iam certain I had to try hard to keep 
grave and sedate.” 

“ Poor Fulsom,” said Hannah, “ I fear I 

- heg: 4xed his lastiig vengeance upon me, 
fér meddling in his matrimonial specula- 











( tions ; but I am’ used to the storm, and 
"guess it will soon blow over, but surely— 
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girls—Jane act as ever, and don’t in the 
name, of mercy, say a word about going 
away. If he knows the old ladies have 
eome back, why, they are tired, and have 
lain down to rest, and he will of course, ex- 
cuse them.” 

“Mrs. Sullivan, how is your health ?” 
said the young gentleman, as he entered 
the elegant parlor, “‘ good afternoon Miss 
Piersol, Miss Jane, how are you Kate >” 

“ When did you return from Clifton,” 
said Jane. 

“‘ This morning ; we did not have as ma- 
ny cases upon the docket as usual, and I 
left as soon as my business would permit 
of my absence.” 

‘You are more prompt in your return 
than usual,’ remarked Hannah, “ perhaps 
there was some magnetical attraction which 
drew you.” 

“‘ May be so, or perhaps I have learned 
to place a higher estimate upon my time.” 

“I believe young lawyers assume it their 
rightful privilege to have a glee when the 
duties of Court are fairly past.” 

“Truly, Miss Piersol, that is the custom 
—yes, and it has heretofore been my cws- 
tom, but I trust I have chosen a wiser 
course now. When I view the past few 
years of my practice, I wonder at the infat- 
uation which could have led me so long to 
indulge in those pernicious habits, which 
had well nigh proved my utter destruction.” 

“* What day did you go to Clifton?” in- 
quired Mrs. Sullivan. 

‘Tuesday last ; and I had the company 
of your relatives, the Misses Jones, through- 
out my ride; I shall owe them my lasting 
gratitude in arresting my attention, in thus 
causing me to look back upon the course I 
. have pursued in times past. Miss Jane, 
mdy 1 solicit your company for a few mo- 


ments ?” 
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Months rolled on, when one morning a 
card was handed to me, which, upon pe- 
rusal, I found to be an invitation to a 
wedding at Mrs. Sullivan’s. 

At the appointed hour of attendance, I 
was ushered into the parlor, which had re- 
cently been furnished in a style of most 
magnificent elegance. A large company 
was present; soon the bride and bride- 
groom made their entrance, in the persons of 
of the widow’s beautiful daughter and our 
village lawyer; the ceremony was perform- 
ed, and the congratulations of the warm- 
hearted guests were heaped upon the lovely 
bride and her noble looking husband. 

“How I wish your cousins, the Misses 
Jones, were here to witness the ceremony, 
and my happiness, as the result of their 
conversation in the stage coach,” said Ful- 
som: as he drew his sweet wife to a seat be- 
side him upon the sofa. 

“They are here, but were fearful you 
might construe their remarks harshly, and 
upon that account declined coming down ; 
if you wish, Hannah and I will summon 

» them.” 
e Bag cersinly do so, dearest, I really wish 
a them, and tender my heartfelt thanks 
¢ “ie for their inestimable benefit, which was of 
’ no less value because I was unknown to 
them ; I shall rejoice to acknowledge the 

favor.” 

Hannah and Jane retired to assist the 
infirm old ladies in their descent from the 
chamber to the dining-room ; and, in a few 
moments, we heard the clatter of the rheu- 
matic’s cane upon the stairs, and the treble, 
palsied voice of the ether sister, announc- 
: . @d theix approach. Fulsom‘ advanced to 
4. . the door to greet them, and. almost con- 
© founded’ thém*by his thanks and protesta- 

tions of eternal gratitude for their services 
in snatching him as a brand from the burn- 
ing. The poor old ladies were sadly em- 
barrassed, and hardly knew what to say, 
but were really glad if they had done any 
good. Just then, Mrs. Sullivan entered 
the room, exclaiming “ where are Jane and 
Hannah ?” 

“* Here—here,” ejaculated the Misses 
Jones, springing to their feet, and casting 
from them cane, snuff box and spectacles, 
to the perfect amazement of the bridegroom, 
who could hardly comprehend the sudden 
transformation of his fair young wife from 
the person of an infirm old lady. 

“My guardian angel,” said he, folding 
his loved Jane to his heart, “ what do I 
owe to you?” 

** Not anything, dearest, it was all Han- 
nah; she planned it, and I did nothia 
but what she told me.” \ 

“* My sister spirit,” said he, kissing the 















forehead of Miss Piersol, “ be to me still a 
directing, guiding friend.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Fulsom are still alive, and 
never has Jane found occasion to regret 
her frolicsome ride to Clifton in the stage 
coach. 

Hannah still remains their warmest, 
truest friend, and many and happy are the 
hours which she passes under their roof. 
Jane still retains enough romance in her 
nature to paint all life’s varied scenes with 
rosy hues, and although she has been gall- 
ed upon to drink deeply of the dark waters 
of affliction, by following her mother and 
several little ones of her own to their last 
sleep in the quiet church-yard, yet she 
looks forward to future life with calmness 
and hope ; and her husband, kind, respect- 
ed and prosperous, has never given her 
cause to regret the solemn vow which 
bound her as the Lawyer’s Bride. 

[ Phil. Dollar Newspaper. 





Narrative. 








THE PRISONER OF MEXICO. 
“ A father’s heart 
Is tender, though the man be made of stone.” 

Some of the severest afflictions with 
which an inscrutable Providence at times 
visits humanity, have the effect of calling 
into action the finest traits, of our nature, 
the most exalted virtues ‘with which the 
mind of man is endowed. e, how be- 
neficent Charity opened wide the portals of 
her well-filled granaries in this country, to 
feed the starving millions in Ireland, when 
assailed by gaunt Famine; and how free- 
ly, how liberally, she gave of her bounty 
while regretting the cause that made the 
offering necessary. 

When an epidemic visits our own city, 
and the destroying angel passes rapidly 
from street to street, and from dwelling to 
dwelling, what can more elevate our spe- 
cies in the eyes of the just and the good, 
than the unceasing and sleepless efforts of 
benevolent societies and individuals among 
us? The stranger and the poor are the 
special objects of their solicitude; these 
they seek out in their obscure dwellings, 
‘and taking their stand between them and 
the pestilence, leave no effort untried, that 
humanity and medical skill can devise to 
defeat it. 

The Mexican war too; while it necessa- 
rily led to the destruction of many valua- 
ble lives, to public injury and private suf- 
fering, how much that was noble in nature 
did it exhibit? How much that was vir- 
tuous in feeling and generous in soul? 
Much—more than we could in the present 
rapid sketch even glance at. One instance 
however may serve to illustrate the truth 
of the postulate with which we commenced, 
and that we will proceed to narrate, avoid- 
ing all attempts at effect and elaboration, 
to indulge in which we are forbidden by 
our prescribed space. 

There came down to this city in the month 
of November last, an old man in the capac- 
ity of wagon-driver, in the service of the 
United States. He was from the interior 
of Kentucky, where he had entered on his 
new vocation, agreeing to fill it for the term 
of six months—no longer. His hairs were 
grey and few; his face was furrowed, more 
even from sorrow than from age, though 
time too, had left its traces uponhim. He 
was intelligent—evidently educated, and 
unsuited by previous habits for the station 
which, in this instance, he had assumed. 
Having to report himself to Capt. B., in 
this city, before embarking for Mexico, that 
gentleman was struck with his intelligence 
and still respectable though care-worn ap- 
pearance. He— 

“ Questioned him the story of his life :” 
which ‘he briefly told, and which we shall 
still more briefly repeat. He was bred a 
physician; married when young, one whom 
he loved, and by -whom he was beloved, 
and settled in P— Co., Kentucky. An 
only son was the fruit of that marriage— 
the only pledge of that mutual love. Fol- 
lowing the bent of a wayward inclination, 
he emigrated to Texas, while that country 
was yet a province of Mexico—just before 
its people proclaimed their independence. 
Though young, he played a daring if not a 
conspicuous part in the early struggles of 
the colonist to sustain their freedom, and 
was made prisoner by the enemy in one of 
the earliests battles—that of San Antonio 
de Rexar, we believe. He was carried off 
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mured in a dungeon, and finally sentenced 
to work as a prisoner for life in one of the 
Mexican mines. The knowledge of his 
melancholy fate was too much for his moth- 
er; it preyed upon her mind, and through 
her mind, upon a constitution not naturally 
robust. She pined in grief for her only, 
her absent child—she sickened—she died. 
The father, finding himself thus bereft of 
his household gods—the branches of his 
homestead lopped off, like a blasted tree on 
a desert heath—neglected his profession ; 
at times he resorted to the bowl as a tem- 
porary assuager of his griefs, and finally 
became a burthen on his hospitable ncigh- 
bors, who knew him in his better days. 

When our army had entereed Mexico, 
before even it reached the capital, his cap- 
tive son was enabled to write him a letter 
telling him that for a ransom of six hun- 
dred dollars he could secure his liberty. 

How or where the old man was to get 
the six hundred dollars under Heaven, he 
knew not, but like Maj. Miller, when ask- 
ed if he thought he could capture a certain 
battery of the enemy, he would try! Asa 
first step, then, in the accomplishment of 
an enterprise so dear to him, he enlisted or 
registered himself as a United States teams- 
ter for six months. 

Capt. B., having heard his touching but 
truthful story, at once felt the force of that 
strong parental affection which at his 
age, prompted him to undertake such a 
task, and under, too, such unpropitious 
auspices. He was not the man, however, 
to dampen his aspirations for the liberation 
of his only son. He rather felt inclined to 
inspire him with hopes of success ; and with 
this view, promoted him to the rank of 
wagon master. This gave him an increase 
of pay, and a position, a little, at least, 
more suited to his years and his former 
condition of life. In good time, having 
expressed his gratitude to Capt. B. for his 
sympathy and kindness, he set out for 
Mexico, invested with his new command. 
He landed at Vera Cruz, proceeded up with 
one of the trains, and reached Mexico with- 
out meeting an accident or subjecting him- 
self to a reprimand. 

By this time his story became known to 
General S., of the American army, who in- 
terested himself in his behalf. He also en- 
listed in the old man’s favor, the sympathies 
of an influential Mexican General, and 
through the mutual efforts and exertions of 
both, on the payment of three hundred 
dollars—one-half less than the sum origi- 
nally stipulated for—the prison doors of the 
prisoner of San Antonio de Bexar, after 
twelve years’ captivity, were thrown open, 
and the first use he made of his liberty was 
to rush to the arms of his devoted father. 
* * * % * About three months ago, 
the father and son passed through this city. 
They called on Capt. B—. The old man, 
with tears in his eyes, thanked him for his 
kindness ; the son expressed his obliga- 
tions, and both left for their home in the 
West on the next boat. No laurelled 
General left Mexico a happier man than 
the father did. None felt he had achieved 
a greater triumph than the son. They are 
now living in the village where that son 
was born—the father has ‘resumed his pro- 
fession, and lives happy in the respect of 
his neighbors, and the love of his rescued 
son. The latter has raised a marble slab 
at the head of his mother’s grave in the 
village church-yard, on which, in a single 
sentence, is carved a son’s affection. 

[ New Orleans Delta. 








midiae’: Morality. 


LITTLE BOY AND THE CHURCH- 
MEMBER. 


We have heard of a recent occurrence, 
which furnishes a new argument why 
Church-members should sign the pledge. 
In a temperance meeting, after many argu- 
ments had been assigned why church mem- 
bers should sign the pledge, a man came up 
to the table, leading up a little son, about 
twelve years old. He turned to the au- 
dience, and thus addressed them :— 

** Tam one of those who have always sup- 
posed that the Church was temperance soci- 
ety enough, and that there was no need of 
her members signing the pledge. I thought 
when I gave my heart to God, and myself 
to the Church, that it was a reproach upon 
my profession to say that I must sign the 
pledge to keep me from ‘ getting drunk.’ 











@ faptive, to the city of Mexico, there im- 


I would have sat unmoved under all the 
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arguments which I have heard to-night; 
but a few minutes ago my little boy whis- 
pered to me and said—‘ Father, will you 
sign the pledge?’ I told him again to be 
silent. Again he stole closer to me, and 
looked up imploringly in my face, with the 
big tears standing in his eyes; says he, 
‘Father, I want to sign the pledge ; you 
may die, and when you are dead, I may not 
think about signing the pledge. Father, 
will you sign the pledge?’ The truth 
flashed upon my mind in a moment. It 
may be the salvation of my boy when] 
am dead and gone. I would have sat un- 
moved under all the arguments which I 
have heard ; but when my dear boy thus 
appeals to me, with this new ‘argument, | 
cannot withstand—and here I am, to sign 
the pledge with this beloved child. 

Tears gushed into every eye, and loud 
cheers arose from all parts of the house, 
while the father and the son bent over the 
Secretary’s table to sign our glorious tem- 
perance pledge. 

How many fathers, members of the 
church, might save their sons from a drun- 
kard’s grave, if they would sign the pledge 
for the sake of their children. Think of 
the overwhelming argument of the little 
boy—‘ Father, when you are dead and 
gone, I may not think of signing the 




















pledge!” ([S. S. Youths’ Temp. Jour. 
fjistorp. 
ORIGINAL. 

THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF 
BOSTON. 


The first dweller upon the spot now cov- 
ered by the city of Boston, was Mr. Wil- 
liam Blackstone. His cottage stood on 
the western side of the peninsula, neara 
spring. He had a garden and an orchard. 
This was the first orchard planted in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

When Governor Winthrop and his com- 
pany arrived in 1630, they found Black- 
‘stone in possession of the peninsula of 
Shawmut, as it was then called. He had 
probably been there about five years. A 
lonesome time he must have had, one would 
think, but he seems to have been fond of 
solitude. 

Winthrop and his company stopped first 
at Charlestown. Blackstone invited them 
over to his side of the river. In the year 
1634, they purchased his right and title to 
the peninsula, each of them paying him six 
shillings, and some of them more. He then 
purchased some cattle, and removed to 
Pawtucket river, in Rhode Island, near the 
southern part of what is now the town of 
Cumberland. The reason he gave for re- 
moving from Boston was this, ‘‘ I left Eng- 
land to get from under the power of the 
Lord Bishops, but in America, I am fallen 
under the power of the lord brethren.” 

He was an educated man, a graduate of 
Emmanuel College, and a minister; but 
entertained singular notions respecting in- 
dependence. He would not unite with 
the church in Boston. It does not appear 
that he was molested by the brethren. 
Doubtless they urged him to become 4 
member of the visible church, and he de 
clined, because by so doing, he would sub- 
ject himself to the ecclesiastical rule ofa 
majority of the Church. He would seem 
to have been the first ‘* no-government” 
man in Massachusetts, at least so far a 
church government was concerned. It 
does not appear that he had any objection 
to be subject to civil government. 

He took the freeman’s oath in 1631. 
1659, he came back to Boston for a wile. 
The town. records show that he was then 
‘married to Sarah Stephenson, widow, July 
4, 1659, by John Endicott, Governor.” 

He lived about forty years after his 1 
moval to Rhode Island. He planted the 
first orchard that bore apples in that colo- 
ny. After Providence was settled, he used 
to go there frequently to preach the gospel, 
and in order to conciliate his younger hear 
ers, he gave them apples; the first they 
eversaw. A species of apples called “ ye 
low sweetings,” originated in his orchard. 
They were for a long time, regarded as the 
richest apples in the country. 

The river Blackstone, which flows int 
the harbor of Providence, received its namé 
from this singular man. His house s 
on the eastern bank of the Blackston® 
about three miles above the village of Pa¥ 
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qithin the jurisdiction of the Plymouth 
Colony. In 1671, the government grant- 

him the land on which he had settled, 
peing about 200 acres. 

His library consisted of 186 volumes. 
Among them were three Bibles, and eleven 
Latin folios and quartos. These were de- 
stroyed with his house in Philip’s war, 
ghich broke out only afew weeks after his 
death. He died in May, 1675, and was 
puried ipon his own farm. He was proba- 
bly about eighty years of age. His well is 
still to be seen, and the cellar of his house, 
snd his grave by the side of Study Hill. 











J. A. 
Biography. 
— ORIGINAL. 
PHILIPPI, QUEEN OF EDWARD 
THE THIRD. 


Philippi of Hainault, was the daughter’ 
of William the Third, surnamed the good, 
Count of Hainau and Holland. 

Her mother was Jane of Valois, daughter 
of Charles of France. 

Phillippi was one of the best Queens 
which England ever possessed, and was to 
her husband, an active, affectionate and 
amiable wife. ‘To her the English owe the 
establishment of cloth manufactories in that 
country. Weavers from Flanders were 
encouraged by her to come to England, 
and were promised letters of assistance and 
protection. These promises she made good 
during her whole life. She cherished and 
protected these industrious artisans who had 
come to England at her invitation. 

Edward the Third was engaged much of 
the time in wars, and during his absence, 
Philippi conducted the affairs of the nation 
with so much judgment and prudence, that 
she gained not only the perfect confidence 
of her husband, but the devoted affection of 
her subjects. 

During one of these absences, King Da- 
vid of Scotland, advanced into England, 
and burned the suburbs of York. Philippi 
herself hastened to the relief of her north- 
thern subjects. She took up her station at 
Newcastle. The King of the Scots advanc- 
ed to within three miles of this place, with 
forty thousand men, and sent word to the 
Queen that he waited to give her battle. 
Philippi accepted his offer, and her army 
were drawn up in battle array at Neville’s 
Cross. The Queen on her white charger 
rode among them, and entreated them to 
do their duty, and to defend the honor of 
their King. This they readily promised, 
and well did they evidence their loyalty. 
Philippi now took leave of them, and re- 
tired to pray for their success. 

The anecdote of Philippi’s magnanimous 
conduct towards the citizens of Calais, is 
probably familiar to all, but it is so inter- 
esting that we will venture to repeat it. 

Edward the Third had fora long time 
unsuccessfully besieged the City of Calais, 
but the inhabitants were at last so much 
reduced by famine, as to be compelled 
to capitulate. At first, Edward resolved 
to put them all to the sword. But was at 
last persuaded to send the following terms : 
“that the garrison and inhabitants should 
be pardoned, if six of the principal citizens 
would surrender themselves to death. They 
must come before the walls with ropes 
around their necks, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, bringing the keys of the town and 
castle in their hands.” These six were 
soon found, and were conducted by the 
governor through the gate to an officer, who 
was waiting for them, whom he entreated 
to beseech the king to spare their lives. 

Allthe English barons, the knights and 
squires, who were assembled at the pavil- 
ion of Edward, wept at this sight. But 
Edward eyed them with angry looks, for 
he hated them, as they had given him so 
much trouble, and forthwith ordered their 
heads to be struck off. All present en- 
treated the king to spare them, but he 
would not heed them. Philippi fell upon her 
knees before the King, and with tears in 
her eyes, said, “Ah! gentle sire, since I 
have been your Queen, I have not asked of 
you one favor, and now asa proof of your 
love to me, I ask of you the lives of these 
six men.” The King replied, “Ah! lady, 
I wish you had been anywhere but here at 
this time! but as you have asked, the fa- 
Vor must be granted you. I therefore give 


them to you; do as you please with them.” 


Philippi after having fed and clothed these 
men, and presented them cach with six 
nobles, had them escorted out of the camp 
in safety. We must now speak of the 
death of this noble lady, which happened 
in 1369. 

She died at Windsor Castle, just eight 
years before her husband, deeply lament- 
ed by him and all who know her; for to 
all she was courteous, kind, and consider- 
ate. She was buried with considerable 
pomp in the cloisters of Westminster Ab- 
bey. EstTELLE. 
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TOO BUSY. 

BY MRS. MARY GRAHAM. 
‘Mother! mother!’ cried my little Wil- 
ly, bursting in upon me, as I sat busily at 
work, ‘I’ve lostmy arrow in the grass, and 
can’t find it.’ 

He was just ready to burst into tears 
from grief at his mishap. ‘I’m sorry, dear,’ 
I said calmly, as I went on with my work. 
‘ Won't you go and find it for me, moth- 
er?’ he asked, with a quivering lip, as he 
laid hold of my arm. 
‘I’m too busy, dear,’ I replied, gently 
shaking him off. ‘Go and tell Jane to 
find it for you.’ 
‘ Jane can’t find it,’ said the little fellow, 
in a choking voice. 
‘ Tell her to go and look again.’ 
* She has looked all over, aud can’t find 
it. Won't you come, mother, and find 
it for me?” 
The tears were now rolling over his face. 
But I was too busy to attend to Willy. 
I was embroidering the edge of a linen 
sack that I was making for him, and that, 
for the moment, seemed of more importance 
than the happiness of my child. 
*‘No—no,’ I replied. ‘I’m too busy to 
go down stairs. You must take better care 
of your arrows. Go and ask Ellen to find 
it for you.’ 
‘ Ellen says she won’t look for it.’ 
ly was now crying outright. 
‘There! there! Don’t be so foolish as 
to cry at the loss of such a little thing as 
an artow,” said I, ‘in a reproving voice. 
‘I’m ashamed of you !” 
‘ Won’t you go and find it for me, moth- 
er?’ he urged, still crying. 
‘No, indeed, Willy, I’m too busy now. 
Go and look for it again yourself.’ 
‘But I can’t find it. I have looked.’ 
‘ Then go and look again,’ said I firmly. 
Willy went crying down stairs, and I 
heard him crying about the yard for some 
ten minutes, until my patience began to 
give out. 
‘Such a to-do about an arrow! I wish 
I had never bought him the bow-arrow!’ 
said I, moving uneasily in my chair. 
‘Ellen, won’t you make me another ar- 


Wil- 


row? Here isa stick,’ I heard him ask 
of the cook, in a pleading voice. But El- 
len replied rudely— 

‘No, indeed, I shall not! I’ve got 


something else to do besides making ar- 
rows. 

The child’s crying was renewed. I felt 
vexed at Ellen. ‘She might have made 
him the arrow,’ I said. ‘If I wasn’t so 
busy, I would go down and make him one 
myself. But 1 must get this sack done.’ 

And I sewed-away more rapidly than 
before. The cry wenton. Willy had lost 
his arrow, and his heart was almost brok- 
en. Unfortunately, I was not in a mood 
to sympathise with him. An arrow, to me, 
was a very little thing, and it worried me 
to hear him crying as if his heart would 
break over a loss so trifling as that of an 
arrow. 

‘Willy ’ I at length said, calling out 
of the window, ‘ you must stop that cry- 
ing.’ 

‘I can’t find my arrow, and nobody will 
make me another,’ replied the little fellow. 

‘ That’s nothing to make such a distur- 
bance about!’ I returned. ‘Go and find 
something else to play with.’ ‘I want my 
arrrow. Won’t you come and find it for 
me, mother ?’ 

‘No, not now. I’m too busy.’ 

The crying went on again as loudly as 
before, and I soon lost all my patience. 
Laying aside my work, I went to the head 
of the stairway, and called down— 

‘Come now, sir, there’s been enough of 
_this crying, and you must stop it.’ 





All rejoiced greatly at this decision, and 


‘Well, suppose you can’t; will crying 
bring it? You should take better care of 
your things. Little boys must look the 
way they shoot.’ 

*I did look, but I can’t find it.’ 

‘Go and look again, then.’ 

*T have looked, and it ain’t there.’ 

And then the crying went on again. To 
Willy, the loss of his arrow was a real 
grief, and he was too young to have forti- 
tude to bear his trouble patiently. But I 
was not in a state of mind to feel with him. 

‘ Stop that crying, instantly,’ said I, as 
the worrying’ sound came again upon my 
ears. I won’t have such a noise in the 
house.’ 

But my words had no effect—they did 
not produce the arrow. Willy cried on. 
Unable longer to endure the sound, and 
also thinking it wrong to let him indulge 
the habit of crying, I laid my work aside, 
and going down stairs, took hold of him 
resolutely, saying as I did so— 

‘ Now stop this, instantly !’ 

The child looked up at me with a most 
distressed countenance, while the tears 
covered his face. 

‘I can’t find my arrow,’ said he, with a 
quivering lip. 

‘I’m sorry—but crying won’t find it. 
Come up stairs with me.’ Willy ascended 
to my room. 

‘ Now don’t let me hear one word more 
of this. The next time you get an arrow 
take better care of it.’ 

There was no sympathy in my tones ; 
for I felt none.” I did not think of his loss, 
but of the evil and annoyance of crying. 
The little fellow stifled his grief, or rather 
the utterance of it, as best he could, and 
throwing himself at full length upon the 
floor, sighed and sobbed for some ten min- 
utes. <A sigh, longer and more fluttering 
than usual, aroused my attention, and I 
then became aware that he had fallen 
asleep. 

How instantly do our feelings change 
toward a child when we find that it is 
asleep. If we have been angry or offend- 
ed, we are no longer so. ° Tenderness 
comes in the place of sterner emotions. I 
laid aside my work, and taking Willy in 
my arms, lifted him from the floor, and laid 
him upon my bed. Another long, fiutter- 
ing sigh agitated his bosom, as his head 
touched the pillow. How reprovingly 
came the sound upon my ears! How sad- 
ly did it echo and re-echo in my heart ! 

‘Poor child! I murmurred. ‘To him 
the loss of an arrow was a great thing. It 
has disturbed him to the very centre of his 
little being. I wish, now that I had put 
by my work for a few minutes, until I could 
have found his arrow, or made him a new 
one. I should have lost no more time in 
doing so than I have already lost. And, 
after all, what is a little time taken from 
my work to the happiness of my child? 
Ah me! I wish I could learn to think right 
at the right time. Dear little fellow! He 
was so happy with his bow and arrow. 
But all was destroyed by the untimely loss 
which I could have restored in a few mo- 
ments.. Unfeeling—unnatural mother !— 
Is this the way you show your love for 
your child ?’ ; 

I stood for nearly five minutes over my 
sleeping boy. When I turned away, I did 
not resume my sewing, for I had no heart 
to work upon the little garment. I went 
down into the yard, and the first object 
that met my eye, was the lost arrow, part- 
ly concealed behind a rosebush, where it 
had fallen. 

‘So easily found, said I. ‘ How much 
would a minute given at the right time 
have saved? Ahme! We learn too late, 
and repent when repentance is of little avail.’ 

I took the arrow and laid it with the 
bow, which I found carelessly thrown away, 
upon the bed beside my sleeping boy, that 
he might see them as soon as he awoke. 

It was an hour before the deep sleep, 
into which my Willy had fallen, was brok- 
en. I had, in the meantime, resumed my 
sewing, after having lost fully half an hour 
in consequence of being unwilling to lose 
a few minutes for the sake of attending to 
my child, and relieving him from the trou- 
ble that had come upon him. The first no- 
tice I received of his being awake, was his 
gratified exclamation at finding his lost ar- 
row beside him. All his past grief was 
forgotten. In a few minutes he was down 
in the yard, shooting his arrow again, and 
as happy as before. No trace of his recent 





‘I can’t find my arrow,’ returned Willy. 


But I could not forget it. With me, 
the circumstance was not as the morning 
cloud and the early dew. The sunshine 
that came afterward did not dissipate in- 
stantly the one, nor drink up the other. I 
was sober for many hours afterwards ; for 
the consciousness of having done wrong, 
as well as of having been the occasion of 
grief to my child, lay with a heavy pressure 
upon my feelings. [ Ladies’ Wreath. 








Nursery. 


MADAM GUION.—ay rvcrvent. 


Our readers may not all know that this 
lady lived in France about two hundred 
years ago, outwardly in communion with 
the Romish Church, inwardly in commun- 
ion, most sweet and intimate, with the great 
Father of spirits, and Friend of souls. She 
was a Christian in the highest sense of that 
glorious word, and she was especially dis- 
tinguished by her persuasion, that under 
the blessing of God it is possible to live a 
life of perfect holiness and trust, even 
whilst we are in the flesh. Her preference 
of Christianity to Romanism, exposed her 
to the attacks and persecutions of her less 
spiritual brethren in the faith, and made 
her life a life of trial. Soon a widow, she 
determined to give so much of her time 
and substance as should not be needed for 
her children, to the ignorant and poor, and 
selected as the scene of her labors, a poor 
section of country on the borders of France 
and Savoy. She embarked in a boat on 
the river Seine, her little daughter, a child 
only five years of age, and three female 
friends with her. The child presently be- 
gan to employ herself in cutting twigs and 
rushes gathered from the river bank, into 
the shapes of crosses, and then in apparent 
unconsciousness, she went and attached 
them to the garments of her mother, in 
such profusion, that she was soon literally 
covered with crosses. She had known 
many trials, and she received the act of her 
child as symbolic, as foreshadowing what 
she had still to endure. One of her com- 
panions, sister Garnier, also considered the 
doings of this child mysterious, and turn- 
ing to the little girl, she said, “‘ My pretty 
child, give me some crosses too;’’ but the 
child said, “No, they are all for my dear 
mother.” Then, as a beautiful and cheer- 
ing sequel, Madam Guion presently saw 
her daughter weaving a crown of leaves 
and river flowers, which when it was fin- 
ished, she placed upon her head, saying. 
** After the cross, you shall be crowned.” 
Thus the symbol was made perfect. In 
this case the cross proved to be the forfeit- 
ure of a reputation for Orthodoxy, a heavy 
trial for a Catholic; she must patiently en- 
dure to be regarded as the foe of Christ and 
of his Church, though in truth she was a 
most devoted and consistent Christian, far 
more so than those who declaimed against 
her heresies or departure from the Romish 
faith. [Monthly Religious Mag. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


During a revival of religion in the town 
of M., the pastor of the church was deeply 
and solemly affected by the following tri- 
fling incident. He had just been attend- 
ing an “inquiry meeting ;” as he passed 
from that room of anxious souls, his eye 
was caught by a fly struggling to escape 
from a spider’s web. His attention was 
arrested and directed to the scene for a few 
moments. He observed that when the 
fly was fluttering to escape, the spider was 
very dctive to prevent its breaking away. 
But when the fly was still, the spider re- 
tired and let it alone. The same thing oc- 
curred again and again. That fly never 
escaped. But after fluttering a few times, 
it eeased its efforts forever. It hung in 
the web a prey to its enemy. There, . 
thought the observer, is a true representa- 
tion of the condition, efforts and end of 
many a precious soul, and probably of some 
now anxious to escape eternal death. 

Sinners are represented as ensnared, as 
being taken captive. They at times be- 
come alarmed, and make efforts to break 
away from the power of sin. Then what 
exertions are put forth to prevent their se- 
curing the true freedom. Satan is active, 





grief remained. 


and his emissaries are active, while the 
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soul is struggling for liberty. But when 
special anxieties and excrtions cease, then 
cease the special efforts of attentive adver- 
saries to retain it in bondage. How many 
immortal beings, after struggling two or 
three times to gain the glorious liberty of 
the children of God, cease such efforts for- 
ever, become fast bound in the cords of sin, 
held up as the destroyed. Happy, thrice 
happy are they whose souls are escaped as 
a bird out of the snare of the fowler. 
{ Watchman and Reflector. 











VOLUME TWENTY-THREE. 


We commence the Twenty-third Volume of 

the Youth’s Companion this week, with a new 
type. The head is an improvement upon one 
which was used some years ago. The wreaths 
represent the olive branch of Peace, the oak 
leaf of Strength, and the multiflora of Prolific- 
ness. ‘The figures represent a collection of 
Children around their Mother, rejoicing that 
“the Companion has come,” and neglecting their 
sports to listen to its stories. We have now 
four columns in a page, instead of three, be- 
cause short lines are easier read than long 
ones. 
It will be seen that our Correspondents still 
favor us with their productions. The Depart- 
ment of History will be furnished by Prores- 
sor ALDEN, with a series of interesting Anec- 
dotes of olden time. The Department of Biog- 
raphy will be supplied by a Lavy with brief 
narratives of the Queens of England, a subject 
which has been neglected, and which will be 
peculiarly interesting to our female readers. 
Mrs. Sigourney, and several other Ladies will 
use their brilliant pens, to enliven our columns, 
and cheer our readers, according to their va- 
rious tastes. 

The Editor has established Three Newspapers 
—all of which are living, and doing well for 
their proprietors. (Their ages are 45, 33, and 
22.) But it will not be surprising that the 
* child of his old age,” is his favorite ; and it may 
be expected that whatever wisdom he has learn- 
ed by a long experience, will be used for the 
benefit of his present patrons. 

Gratitude is due to those subscribers who 
have promptly paid, and to those who have 
sent us new names. We hope they will con- 
tinue to be the efficient supporters of the Com- 
panion, and they may expect the present Editor’s 
services as long as he can be serviceable in any 
employment. 

BOUND VOLUMES, 

Of the Twenty-Second year of the Youth’s 
Companion will soon be ready for delivery. 
The Volume bound in Paper covers, at One Dol- 
lar each, can be sent by Mail asa Pamphlet, at 
a less cost than the regular Weekly postage. 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


HOW TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 


Many years ago, I knew a little girl who 
used to wish that she was a Christian—she was 
not in the habit of saying so, but when she laid 
down in the silent darkness of her chamber at 
night, she feared that death might come, and 
take her away unprepared. When she looked 
out doors in the beautiful mornings of Spring, 
and saw the green trees and the blue sky, and 
heard the birds sing, she felt that God was good, 
and she wished to feel that he was her Father, 
and that she loved himasshe ought. She often 
heard the minister say that people must repent. 
That they must “believe in Jesus,” and that 
they must be “born again.” She heard of those 
who had “ experienced religion,” and she won- 
dered what this mysterious process consisted in. 
She wished for some one to explain it in such a 
way, that she might comprehend it, and thought 
if she ever became a Christian, she would tell 
those who were as ignorant as she then was, all 
about it, so that they might have less difficulty 
than she had. Soshe went on year after year, 
wishing she was a Christian, and wondering 
how she could become so. Would you like to 
know how she found out that strange secret, 
and what it was? I will try to tell you as near- 
ly as I can, for the little girl found that it was 
less easy to to convey that information to others, 
so that they could understand it, than she had 
supposed, and that to know the secret fully, one 
must become a Christian. There was a teacher 





whom she loved for his mild and quiet charac- 
ter, for his intense desire to have his scholars 
come to the Saviour, and for the interest which 
he manifested in her ownsalvation. One even- 
ing when he had been talking with his pupils, 
about those who “despise and wonder and per- 
ish,” and trying to induce them to come then to 
the Saviour, she came to the resolution that she 
would be a Christian. She knew not how she 
was to become one, but she resolved to com- 
mence then—that from that moment she would 
attend to religion for herself, whatever her com- 
panions might do. Then it was that God came 
to her aid—he showed her that mysterious se- 
cret. It was in the resolve made with the whole 
soul to serve God then. From that moment to 
be his entirely. Her soul was filled with a 
delightful feeling of peace and tranquillity, and 
she asked herself if it could indeed be, that she 
was really a Christian. It seemed to her as 
though she were living ina new world. When 
she read her Bible, it seemed to her like having 
suddenly acquired a new language. Whenshe 
went abroad, and saw the beautiful world with 
its forests and hills, its vales and streams, blue 
sky and singing birds, and all its things of joy 
and beauty, she felt that the long wish of her 
heart was fulfilled, and that God was indeed 
her Father, and her friend, and in her heart she 
thanked him for this new spring of happiness. 
Now have you not often felt that intense desire 
and earnest wish to have the Crtator your 
friend? Does it not seem as though the very 
thoughts of your heart had be@n placed before 
you? Then ifyou would have this painful long- 
ing taken away—this intense desire fulfilled, 
resolve that you will now be a Christian. While 
you are thinking that you will commence to- 
morrow, or next week, or some time in the fu- 
ture, when you are older, or know more about it 
than now, God will not aid you. But ifin the 
very simplest language, you give yourself now 
to God, asking him to receive and aid you, and 
throwing your whole soul into the resolution, 
and the prayer, He will meet you and fill your 
soul with peace and joy. Do not think of it 
as some great deed which you must do, some 
wonderful influence from abroad, some extra- 
ordinary combination of circumstances which 
shall make you a Christian, but remember, that 
the whole matter lies between yout own soul 
and God, and that as soon as you are ready to 
give yourself to him, and be his, he will come 
and receive you, and make you his child. 
Amy. 
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A YOUNG LISTENER. 


Mr. McKinney, a missionary in South Afri- 
ca, recently went to commence a station, where 
the gospel had never been preached. As he 
had no house to occupy, he lived in his wagon; 
and ow the Sabbath, as there was no sanctuary 
to receive those who came to hear him, he 
preached to them in the open air. On the 
fourth Sabbath, he had more than three hundred 
persons to listen to the message of salvation 
in the morning; and in the afternoon, in-spite 
of a cold and piercing wind, he had fifty in his 
Sabbath School. Some of them were young 
men; while others were boys and girls, just 
such as we see in this country, except that they 
were black and very ignorant. But they were 
anxious to learn; and even when they were dis- 
missed, several groups remained upon the 
ground, that they might hear something further 
about the strange things which were told to 
them. 

But there was one little girl that interested 
Mr. McKinney very much. She was some ten 
or twelve years old, and had a child upon her 
back, which had been committed to her care. 
She was at all the meetings held during the 
day, from eight o’clock in the morning till night ; 
and during the whole time, she paid the strict- 
est attention to what was said by the mis- 
sionary. How new and wonderful must every 
thing have seemed to her. Who can tell what 
was passing in that young heart? Perhaps we 
shall hereafter find that she began, this very 
Sabbath, to seek the Lord, and that she has ac- 
tually become one of his children. 


—_——~<¢@=——_ 


A FAITHFUL STEWARD. 


An agent, soliciting funds for a certain be- 
nevolent object, called upon the minister of a 
poor sommny town, made known his object, and 
inquired of that minister, whether there were 
any individuals in his parish, who would con- 
tribute for that object. The minister answer- 
ed, “No.” Then checking himself, he said, 
“We have, however, one man who considers 
himself as a steward of the property of God. 
Perhaps he would give something. You will 
find him upon the mountain yonder.” The 
agent toiled up the steep ascent, and approach- 





ed his dwelling. It was built of logs, and its 
door was opened by a leather string. He en- 
tered and made known the object of his visit. 
“We have,” said the benevolent farmer, “ for 
several years, considered all the products of 
our farm, above what is necessary for the sup- 
ply of our wants, as the Lord’s property, to be 
devoted to some good object. We have so dis- 
posed of the whole this year, excepting one ar- 
ticle, that is, our cheese. It may be worth twen- 
ty or twenty-five dollars. We had not deter- 
mined to what object to devote it. We will 
give you that.” This man living in his cabin 
of logs, and cultivating a small farm upon the 
mountain, was accustomed to give, for purposes 
of benevolence, about three hundred dollars 
yearly. 


—_—@—— 


THE HARD HEART SOFTENED. 


There is a good man in London, who cares 
for thieves, and does all he can to bring them 
to a knowledge of Jesus as their Saviour. A 
short time ago, a poor boy, only thirteen years 
old, came to him, and asked him to give him 
something. He was ina beggar’s dress—dirty, 
diseased and miserable. I will tell you, in the 
good man’s own words, what he did with him, 
tor he knew he was a thief, and had been in 
prison. He said, “Iasked him if he had ever 
been in prison;” he said, “No, he never did 
anything wrong.” I said, “You are a thief, 
and have been in prison.” He said, “ Upon my 
honor, sir, I never did anything wrong, and 
never saw the inside ofa prison in my life.” A 
person who was present tried entreaty, affec- 
tion, warning, and threatening, to induce him to 
tell the truth; still the boy said he he was in- 
nocent. 

I said, “ Let us try another way.” I address- 
ed him as a father. I said, “ My boy, I wish to 
love you; kneel down, andI will pray for you.” 
He knelt down, we knelt with him, and we ask- 
ed the blessed Jesus, who once hung between 
two thieves, to have mercy upon him, and give 
him repentance unto life. We rose from our 
knees, but poor John was weeping aloud, and 
stretching his coarse sleeves to wipe his eyes ; 
he said, “ Sir, I will tell you the truth: I have 
been in prison twice.” He then confessed that 
he had been long a pickpocket. I wrote to the 
father of this boy, who came to see me. He 
was taken home; he promised to be a good 
boy, and I hope he is doing well. - 

[London Penny Monthly Magazine. 


—————_—— 


AMUSEMENT FOR FARMERS’ BOYS. 


Being lately at the residence of one of our 
most intelligent farmers, our attention was at- 
tracted to the door of a small room in an out- 
building, which was labelled ‘ Office.’ On 
inquiry, we learned that this was a room given 
up tothe boys. Entering, we found it fitted up 
with miniature implements of husbandry, seeds 
of different kinds, a few plants, and branches 
of ever-green; the walls decorated with por- 
traits of celebrated horses, cattle, sheep, swine 
and poultry; while on some shelves, there were 
geological specimens, and several juvenile 
books of a character calculated to inspire a taste 
for rural life, and at the same time to teach 
correct modes of husbandry, horticulture, &c., 
the whole arranged in agreeable order. It 
struck us as an excellent plan; and we would 
suggest its general adoption. It furnishes the 
means of both amusement and instruction. How 
infinitely better it is to allow boys an opportu- 
nity of spending a part of their time m thus 
cultivating a taste for the investigation of those 
subjects by which their knowledge of nature 
and of the world zround them is increased, than 
in mixing with rude company, and becoming 
contaminated with their vices.--Western Farmer. 

—_-+—~_>--——_—_ 


KIND ACTIONS. 


How sweet is the remembrance of a kind act! 
As we rest on our pillows, or rise in the morn- 
ing, it gives us delight? We have performed 
a good deed to a poor man; we have made the 
widow’s heart rejoice ; we have dried the or- 
phan’s tears. Sweet, O how sweet the thought! 
There is a luxury in remembering a kind act. 
A storm careers above our heads; all is black 
as midnight ; but the sunshine is in our bosoms 
—the warmth is felt there. The kind act re- 
joiceth the heart, and giveth delight inexpres- 
sible. Who will not be kind? Who will not 
do good? Who will not visit those who are 
afflicted in body or mind? ‘To spend an hour 
among the poor and distressed, 


“Ts worth a thousand passed 
In pomp and ease—'tis present to the last.” 
——_>____- 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


To use the beautiful language of Scripture, 
“the rains are over and gone, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.” Already, to 
the eye of fancy, is there a primrose color in 
the sky, and the flowers of Spring are begin- 
ning to appear out of the fruitful earth. While 
walking through the Capitol grounds yesterday 
morning, the crocuses, the hyacinths, and the 
tulips were observed to be putting forth their 
bright blossoms in every direction, and the buds 
of the trees were seen to be rapidly swelling 
with the life-juices of the pleasant Spring 
time. [ Nat. Intelligencer. : 


—pe———. 





Conunprum.—Why is a worn umbrella like 
a lost one ? Because it ought to be re-covered. 





=—=—=—=— 

ORIGIN OF LESS CONSEQUENCE THay 

a DESTINY. 

en Philip Henry sought the hand \ 
only daughter and heiress of Mr. Matthont® 
marriage, ar objection was made by her father ; 
who admitted that he wasa gentleman, a Scho. 
ar and an excellent preacher; but he was ‘ 
stranger, and “they did not even know y 
came from.” “True,” said the day 
who had well weighed the excellent qualities 
and graces of the stranger, “ but I knew wy, 
he is going, and I should like to go with him> 
and they walked life’s pilgrimage together 
How different would be the world’s estimateg 
men, if they were judged less by their origin, 
and more by their destiny! 
oq 


TAXES. 


The taxes are, indeed,heavy—said Dr. Frank. 
lin on one occasion—and if those laid on us} 
the government were the only ones we had ty 
pay, we might more easily discharge them; by 
we have many others, and much more grievoy 
to some of us. We are taxed twice as Much 
by our idleness, three times as much by oy 
pride, and four times as much by our folly: 
and from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us by allowing any abatement! 

—~_—_— 











Dr. FRranxkiin, in summoning up the dom. 
tic evils of drunkenness, says, “ Houses with. 
out windows, gardens without fences, fidd 
without tillage, barns without roofs, children 
without clothing, principles, morals or ma. 
ners. ——>—- 

Watcuine Daveuters.—The women of 
Poland have a watchful eye over their daught. 
ers, and make them wear little bells on = 
persons, to denote where, they are and whit 
they are about. 








Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


DEATH OF A FAIR CHILD, IN SPRING. 
There was a bird-like creature, 

Replete with childhood’s bliss, 
To whom a blessed Angel spake 

Of climes more fair than this. 
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And oft that heavenly messenger 
Came down at close of day, 

With white wings folded o’er his breast, 
As on her couch she lay. 





He whispered of a garden fair ; e ins 
Where streams celestial ran— efforts t 
Wherein that dear Redeemer walk’d aque 
Who gave his life for man. which ] 
And ever as her pulse ebb’d low friends. 
With weary suffering fraught, Near 
On her pale cheek the smile grew bright ated in 
That from his brow she caught,— within 
Till fill’d with dreams of pleasant skies, bridge 
And aramanthine bowers, where 
She pass’d at early Spring away mas sit 
To the land of deathless flowers. 1. HS. a Fr 
ee ut ‘rec 
THE SISTERS AND STEP-MOTHER. risted « 
Two sisters, one a little child, childre 
The other but half-grown, boy of 
Together watched the setting sun, to the 
Which through the casement shone. them, 7 
They waited in their lonely home, strang’ 
Where late their mother died, to visit 
Their father’s coming, who had gone he met 
To wed another bride. age hit 
And thus they stood—their twining arms new ¢ 
About each other wound, with g 
In token of affection’s ties, girl of 
By which their hearts were bound. ed to ¢ 
The bridal company arrived, of an 
And they went forth to meet pening 
Their father and their father’s wife, man 0 
With slow and lingering feet. the p 
A beauteous and a gentle bride, churct 
They gazed upon her face— “Th 
The elder first accosted her profes 
With sweet and native grace. to cor 
“A welcome, for my father’s sake, we mi 
I fain would give to thee ; are al 
Oh, for his sake be kind to us, not a 
This little one and me!” 4 
; which 
The younger clasped the lady’s neck, “T 
And smilingly she said ; of opi 
“Tm glad you have come baek again, it P 
They told me you were dead.” ides, 
These simple greetings touched a chord, vou. 1 
’ ’ 


In that fair lady’s heart, 
And inwardly she made a vow 
To act the mother’s part. 


Her promise she has well fulfilled, 
Unto those sisters twain, 
The mother lost, has been in her, 
Restored to them again. EsTELLeE- 
[Home Journal. 




































































PLL LOVE MY PARENTS. 


My father—mother—blessed names, 
Each my love and service claims ; 

I'll fly to heed their last request, 

And grieve not those who love me best. 






























